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FROM THE EDITOR 


Just a reminder to NANE members that the Bulletin is 
your publication and that your suggestions, criticisms and 
contributions play an important part in making and keeping the 
Bulletin the publication it is. 


For your convenience, names and addresses of regular 
staff contributors will be found on the inside of the back 
cover. Make it a habit to keep in touch with them about state 
and regional news; legislative news; new publications and other 
items of interest. 


Effective October 1, 1956, individual NANE membership 
dues will be $5.00 when obtained directly from the national 
association, $3.50 when obtained through a local, state or 
regional organization which has affiliated with NANE. Read 
page 53 for further details. 


Your attention is called to the report of the NANE 
business meeting on page 2l3; highlights of NANE board minutes 
and committee reports on page 26; and changes in NANE officers 
and governing board on page 22. 


The report of the Committee on Cooperative Nursery 
Schools will be found on page 36. 


The plan for the tool box cart on page 35 was designed 
by Billie Vincent, Director, All Peoples Nursery and Kindergarten, 
Los Angeles, California. If you have the design for a piece of 
equipment you particularly like won't you share it with other 
members through the Bulletin? 


The picture on the cover was taken by Earl Dible, 
Director of Special Services for the Santa Monica Unified School 
District, at the John Adams Child Development Center, Santa 
Monica, California. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 


THEO REEVE 


This is being written just before the new year. I 
want to share some of my feelings about undertaking the task 
of becoming your proud and humble President and report to you 
about some developments: 


At our biennial conference in Boston this fall, I was 
tremendously impressed at the devotion and courage of the out- 
going and incoming Board and Committee members in tackling the 
many serious problems confronting NANE as an association. 


I am very grateful our Bulletin Editor, Docia Zavitkovsky, 
and the head of our Distribution Center for Publications, 
Russell Smart, will continue their important functions for the 
Association. 


In the fall issue of the Bulletin, Harriet Nash, the 
outgoing President, reported on the request of the membership 
for the Board to take necessary steps to strengthen relationships 
among groups interested in nursery education and to make it 
possible for local, state and regional groups to become affiliated 
with NANE. A committee (composed of two Board members, Millie 
Almy and Judith Cauman, and the outgoing and incoming Presidents) 
has been preparing tentative drafts outlining (a) procedures for 
local, state and regional groups which wish to affiliate with 
NANE, (b) changes in the fiscal year, and (c) changes in member- 
ship dues. These drafts will soon be sent to outgoing and 
incoming Board members and Committee Chairmen for further polish- 
ing. As soon as possible each NANE member and any group which 
wishes to affiliate will be mailed this material. 


At the same time that the Association is taking steps 
to help strengthen local, state and regional organized nursery 
education groups through affiliation with NANE, I am mindful of 
our ties with other organizations. I-am particularly mindful 
of our ties with ACEI, “our stronger sister", in the words of 
Jimmy Hymes. I am happy to be a member of the ACEI Nursery 
Education Committee under the leadership of Josephine Palmer. 


It is my hope that any individual or any group wishing 
to write any member of the Governing Board on ways the Board can 


function more effectively for the good of young children will do 
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A_REPORT ON THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Harriet Nash 


The White House Conference on Education was an 
exciting experience. I was proud to be the official delegate 
for the National Association for Nursery Education. Don't 
let cynical and vested interest news reports color your 
interpretation or appreciation of the conference and its worth. 
It was remarkably organized into small round table groups so 
that all participants could study and discuss all six of the 
major areas under consideration at the conference. 


1. What should our schools accomplish? 

2. In what ways can we organize our school 
systems more efficiently and economically? 

3. What are our school building needs? 

h. How can we get enough good teachers and 
keep them? 

5. How can we finance our schools, build and 
operate them? 

6. How can we obtain a continuing public 

interest in education? 


The conference was planned, organized and run as a 
work-study conference, and very successfully so, with oppor- 
tunity to register minority opinions as well as the majority 
thinking. Although some of the summary reports seemed watered 
down or rather generalized, the full detailed reports from 
each group were forwarded to the planning committee for con- 
sideration in the final report. Some of you have already read 
the summary reports in your local papers, with recommendations 
and suggestions for action. Be on the lookout for the full 
reports when they are finally prepared. 


There was not, of course, specific emphasis on 
nursery education as such, any more than there was on the lth 
grade or the 9th grade or any other one education group. The 
conference was concerned with education of children in the 
United States in our elementary and secondary schools. Two 
thousand people were struggling earnestly with the problems of 
education today and seeking ways in which we can provide the 
best possible education for children and youth. 


It was thrilling to see the honest concern for good 
education. People who care were working together, talking the 
same language for education and getting across their many ways 
of expressing that concern -- two thousand people from business, 
industry, church, professions, home and school, searching ways 
to return home to help put into effect the hopes, suggestions 
and recommendations. 


We are faced with responsibility as an association 
and as individuals to find every means possible to initiate, 
encourage, support and cooperate with good educational effort 
wherever we are. We must join forces with the millions of 
citizens who are seeking good education, strong education -- 
education that can help our youth meet the world and be pre- 
pared to carry the responsibilities for leadership and progress 
ahead of them. 
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INFANCY AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Joyce Cornish-Bowden, Headmistress, 
Junior School, Havergall College, Ontario 


Lecture presented at the Biennial Conference, 
National Association for Nursery Education, Boston, October 1955 


Studies of both infancy and personality have for 
centuries engaged the attention of many scientists, philosophers 
and psychologists and their findings fill innumerable volumes. 


With this in mind I would like to point to some 
findings of contemporary workers which have to do with the bear- 
ing of the emotional life on personality development, with 
special reference to early family-child relationships. This 
brief survey falls into three parts, namely, good mothering and 
its significance, the effects of early deprivation and, finally, 
indications for good personality development. 


We all know that since the beginning of recorded time 
family life has been revered and valued. Nevertheless, the 
experiences of recent years - war separation, family breakdowns, 
and the movement of communities - have re-focused attention on 
the family, and particularly on infancy and childhood. These 
happenings have brought fresh knowledge and led us to re-consider 
our policies for all children, and particularly for those who 
have been deprived of a normal home life. If we accept the 
belief that an infant up to about 24 years of age needs a con- 
tinuous and loving relationship with a mother or a mother-substitute 
to ensure an adequate foundation for good personality development, 
and that among individuals deprived of this emotional attachment 
there is a degree of permanent personality damage, we should 
reflect seriously on how far we, as policy makers, sanction other 
forms of separation by institutional life, hospitalization and 
long-day care in creches and nurseries. 


We might examine separately the needs of infants and 
their mothers, but the two are inseparable and are incorporated 
in the act of mothering. Ribble defines mothering as eeee "a 
continuance of the closeness of the prenatal state ... in addition, 
mothering includes the whole gamut of small acts by means of 
which an emotionally healthy mother constantly shows her love 
for her child, thus instinctively stimulating his psychic devel- 
opment." In Bowlby's study on "Maternal Care and Mental Health", 
in which he is concerned with the problem of how children can grow 
mentally healthy he says ... "The child needs to feel he is an 
object of pleasure and pride to his mother, the mother needs to 
feel an expansion of her personality in the personality of her 
child; each needs to feel closely identified with the other .... 
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it is for these reasons that the mother-love which a young 
child needs is so easily provided within the family and so 
very difficult to provide outside it. The services which 
mothers and fathers habitually render their children are so 
taken for granted that their magnitude is forgotten." 


A baby comes into the world incomplete, but as a 
potential person. In the interim of growth his mother must 
function for him, both physically, as well as in quickening 
his feeling and perceptive life. This comes about primarily 
through physical contact through closeness, fondling and 
caressing, rocking, movement and warmth. In this way, his 
feeling life is not only awakened, but perception of mood and 
feeling is conveyed. Very early in life, the infant's sense 
of touch develops and brings reality to things touched, 
particularly his mother's body. In the same way a sense of 
familiarity and ownership is enhanced by smell. Anna Frend 
speaks of the infant's urgent need for his mother, which goes 
beyond the satisfaction of hunger - "As nothing stands between 
the child and his destruction for the first year of his life, 
except the tender care of his mother....he feels safe as long 
as he knows his mother is near at hand, and shows his helpless- 
ness in a feeling of anguish when she has gone from him." 


An interplay of touch, sight and sound is built up 
around the feeding situation, bringing emotional satisfaction 
to "the nursing couple." Early in life, the infant shows a 
tendency to focus his eyes on his mother's face, fleeting 
smiles are exchanged and soon he turns his head at his mother's 
approachs; singing and talking result from this happy partnership 
and another sensory experience becomes associated with feeding. 
Now the infant is not only taking in nourishment but experiencing 
many other sensations which in time will contribute to his own 
speech development. 


As we have seen, awareness and sensitivity are 
enhanced by tender handling, firm holding, rocking, and move- 
ment in walking. Highly intuitive primitive peoples, such as 
the North American Indians, Eskimos and some Pacific peoples, 
continue to cherish and handle their infants in these simple 
basic ways - by swaddling, carrying them bound firmly on their 
backs or tucked into their hoods for warmth and safety. In the 
early part of this century Charlotte Buhler found Albanian 
mountain folk swaddling their children, and she considered that 
they gained much from their mobile, safe and intimate position 
on their mother's backs. Even now in the Lancashire towns and 
amongst the gypsies who roam the English countryside, it is not 
unusual to see an infant bound to the mother's body by a strong 
warm shawl in which both find shelter together. 


It might perhaps be well for us to reflect on the 
close identification of feeling and mutual enjoyment which must 
result from these simple habits. Bowlby constantly stresses the 
need to prevent maternal deprivation by being sure that "the 
infant and young child should experience an intimate and close 
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relationship with his mother." Emotional attachment with a 
grown-up must result in imitation and identification. Children 
copy their parents in numerous ways, on them they pattern their 
expressions, their likes and dislikes and their modes of behav- 
four. But maturation of the higher levels of the brain can take 
place only siowly, and for many months the parents must function 
for the child on a thinking level, just as they act as their 
child's conscience until his super-ego is able to itake over. 


With physical growth comes greater independence - 
mother and child can move more freely, both together and apart, 
with a proviso for the child that crawling, calling or seeing 
will keep that essential person within reach. Only under these 
circumstances can a little child continue to operate successfully 
and progressively. Diminish or destroy this emotional attachment 
and fixation or regression results. 


Pi Ais By the end of the first year, the child is learning 
eo: of other forces and pressures as powerful as his own wishes with 
eo which he must reckon. The demands of his family and his widening 

om circle of acquaintances require a certain conformity. He is 

: learning that being unloved, unwanted or disapproved are fearful 
and bewildering experiences. His personal loves and hates are 
powerful and absolute, and reflect another aspect of his contin- 
uing dependency. He fears the internal anxieties which arise 
within him, and the dangers which assail him outside his body. 
He needs support and protection of a new kind, and often someone 
who will save him from himself. 


The period of training to cleanliness confronts the 
child with a fresh dilemma ‘- on the one hand he wants to enjoy 
his body and its sensations and on the other he must try to 
reconcile his mother's demands for cleanliness and her approval 
with his own wishes. Frequently this period marks the first 
prolonged clash of wills. Its outcome has significance for the 
child in learning that the attainment of pleasure cannot always 
be the main object in life. Wise parents help to transform 
undesirable activities especially those centered around bodily 
pleasures by substituting satisfying and socially acceptable 
pleasures to be found in games and creative play. 


All these factors in early infantile development seem 
to centre around the emotional or feeling life, and it is 
precisely these experiences which awaken and stimulate latent 
mental potentialities. Of this Ribble says - "It becomes evident 
that the linking up of various’ levels of mental and pre-mental 
life takes place in a subtle and often an entirely unrecognized 
fashion, and that the most important element in facilitating 
this interassociation of various levels of mental life is 
consistent mothering." 
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During infancy, right and wrong are still generalisations 
of which he has only the slightest understanding and are grasped 
more clearly in the form of approval and disapproval. His 
parents standards and codes are learned by trial and error, by 
imitation and identification. His parents are his conscience, 
they are omnipotent, and omniscient. To him they represent God 
and goodness and that which is to become a conscious ideal. 

They communicate to him a sense of awe and wonder. 


As infancy and childhood are left behind and an inde- 
pendent self is being established, the child seems to case off 
these parental influences. But he has in fact absorbed and 
incorporated a part of his mother and father - which then becomes 
his own personal conscience or super-ego, that perfection toward 
which we all strive. Faith and belief have grown out of trust 
in the integrity of his parents. 


In these brief remarks I have outlined a number of 
positive factors in early personality development. The pleasure, 
satisfaction and sense of security springing from good beginnings 
are sometimes overshadowed by the attention focused on the 
damaging results of early emotional deprivation and lack of good 
mothering. These too deserve our attention and are highly signi- 
ficant in the total picture of personality growth. But sometimes 
the daily devotion of ordinary mothers and fathers is so far taken 
for granted that the immeasurable value of their service and role 
is minimized and forgotten. Many experts have voiced the opinion 
that the parental role is so great that even apparently 'bad!' 
parents are nevertheless providing. much for their children, and 
that it is exceedingly difficult to measure real affection and 
a sense of belonging against external evidence. 


Psychogenic illness in infancy, maladjustment and 
failure in school, juvenile delinquency, persistent unhappiness 
and general mental ill-health are all to some extent caused by 
degrees of infantile deprivation. This deprivation may be partial 
‘or total. It may result from many different causes - war, poverty, 
separation, neglect, hospitalization, etc. The adverse effects 
may be most evident during the time of separation or during the 
period following the re-establishment of a stable personal rela- 
tionship between the child and its mother, or for a very long 
period, or permanently. When those elements of good mothering 
are withdrawn in infancy, or are absent, the physical, emotional, oe 
intellectual and social results may be dramatic. The most pain- Sige 
staking and scientific medical care is incomplete as a means of : 
nuture, without the elan vital, or the "will to live". This in, 
its turn needs a spark plug or a love object to give it vitality. 


Absence of a motive for existence results in types of 
deprivation which differ only in degree. The most severe cases 
of maternal deprivation produce a physical state known as marasmus 
which means literally - “wasting away". In the first year of life 
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infants are in such urgent need of nursing and mothering that 
without it life loses its purpose, and listlessness, indifference 
and fading away are characteristic. Such a condition is more 
likely to occur in institutions where there is an over-emphasis 
on physical care, sterility and isolation, than in much less 
hygienic surroundings where there is interested attention of 
some sort, even of the crudest nature. In his studies on the 
effects of hospitalism on infants, Rene Spitz describes his 
observation of 91 children in a fondling home who were raised 
by their mothers for the first three or four months of life, 
during which time they displayed normal developmental growth. 
After four months they were separated from their mothers and 
then owing to institution conditions were emotionally starved. 
He says eeee "It appears that emotional starvation leads to 
progressive deterioration which is in direct proportion to the 
duration of the deprivation which the child has undergone." 


Commonly observed reactions to frustration and dis- 
appointment in infants and young children include temper tantrums, 
as a means of venting strong feelings, rocking, head rolling, 
masturbation and thumb sucking. Many of these arise from lack 
of satisfaction in the feeding situation, from boredom, and 
from want of ordinary rhythmic stimulation and attention. 


At an early stage of infantile dependence intense 
anxiety can be engendered by the actual or feared loss of the 
mother. Associated with this specific fear is fear of the dark, 
into which people disappear. The degree of this early fear can 
assume progressively more serious proportions if a child learns 
from experience that peopl@ do disappear and abandon him to real 
and imaginary dangers. A common basis of such anxiety is found 
in certain systems of hospitalizing children, and is most vividly 
portrayed in Bowlby's film, "A Two-Year Old Goes to Hospital", 
and in Spitz's film, “Grief, or a Peril in Infancy". Trust, 
security and belief in parents are very easily shattered. 


We have considered the vitally important role of the 
mother in awakening and vitalizing the unfolding mental processes. 
In the absence of interest and encouragement these are slowed down, 
intellectual growth is impoverished and the wish and ability to 
learn is seriously curtailed. This is painfully evident from 
the observations of those dealing with the troubles of adoles- 
cents - notably by Aichorn in “Wayward Youth", Friedlander in 
the "Psychoanalytic Study of Juvenile Delinquency", Bowlby in 
"Forty-four Juvenile Thieves", and others. 


During the since the second World War there have been 
many opportunities for the observation of infants and young 
children in residential nurseries and under institutional condi- 
tions. Here in the United States you are all familiar with the 
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work carried out by Anna Frend in the Hampstead Nurseries, 

under the American Foster Parents! Plan for War Children. 

Her observations of children in her own nurseries and of many 
other children evacuated to residential nurseries led her to 
believe that children between 5 and 12 months began to slow 

down in general development as a result of diminished emotional 
satisfaction and stimulation, and that studies of these children 
in later childhood revealed a conflicting picture. Outwardly 
they appeared to be like their contemporaries who had not been 
evacuated or separated, particularly in dress, general bearing, 
and in their acceptance of rules and regulations. But..."so 

far as character development is concerned, they often prove - 

to everybody's despair and despite many efforts - not far above 
destitute or neglected children. Their failure to make any but 
the most superficial relationships in childhood resulted in a 
type of affectionless and inaccesible character." Many workers 
with children during the war looked forward with-some anxiety 
to the effects of total or partial separation. Only too soon 

it became clear that stealing, school failure, truancy and 
lawlessness could be attributed directly to the lack of parental 
influence in early childhood. During the 5 to 12 months period 
of which Anna Frend speaks, emotional interplay and intellectual 
stimulation in an ordinary home is spread out over the child's 
waking hours and involves all the family members. Communication 
by speech and imitation blossoms in this atmosphere, but in the 
second year under residential conditions there is marked 
retardation in speech, which becomes progressively more serious 
with the continued absence of a loved person to copy and with 
whom to communicate. Training for cleanliness away from home 

is difficult owing to the absence of the mother. Cleanliness 

is brought about, not primarily by habit formation, but by the 
influence of the mother. Its success depends upon the conscious 
restriction which the child places upon his instinctual urges 
and pleasurable desires for the sake of winning and keeping the 
approval of the mother. During the mass evacuation of children 
one of the earliest problems which arose was the loss of control 
of the sphincter muscles and a diminished wish to be clean 
amongst children who had been perfectly clean before. 


Early in life children begin to display a tendency 
to show off. Often this begins because of the early responses 
of a mother to her child. Attracting attention is frequent and 
brings in its train approval, praise and the incentive for further 
effort. Parents are ready partners in this exhibitionism and 
show off their children's accomplishments with pride and satis- 
faction, unconsciously seeing the brilliance of their child as 
an extension of themselves. With the total absence or sudden 
disappearance of parents the infant is indeed bereft of a powerful 
motive for effort. Shyness, diffidence and withdrawal result, 
though at times there are violent bids for attention in aggress- 
iveness and tantrums, and at times a flitting and shallow friend- 
liness which has no roots. 
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Many more adverse results of deprivation are 3 
observable in childhood, both at the time of separation and 

in later development, Infants without families" must make 
many modifications and adaptations if they are to tolerate 

the social and emotional pressures which increase with age. 
Perscnality development is curtailed, and a variety of defence 
mechanisms and inhibitions build up, restricting the richness 
of life enjoyed by children in more normal family conditions. 


Good personality development depends on natural 
endowment, favourable environmental circumstances and on the 
strength and permanence of the family structure. It is now 
becoming generally accepted and proven that adequate substitute 
family life is possible and rewarding. And it is to this end 
that many countries are working. But the most pressing need 


how it can best be preserved and strengthened so that a greater 


relationships, who can be independent because they feel secure 
and complete, and who can enjoy real self assurance because 
they have had good mothering and know themselves to be loved 
and treasured. Basic uncertainty in the mother is quickly 
transmitted to the child, so perhaps one of our primary tasks 
is to strengthen parents belief in themselves as parents, and 
to help them to regard themselves as child specialists. As 
James Spence says - “One of the principal purposes of the family 
is the preservation of the art of parenthood. 
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is for the greater understanding of the nature of family structure, 


number of individuals will grow up able to make mature emotional 
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TEACHERS AS HUMAN BEINGS 


Florence Clothier, M. D., Staff Psychiatrist for the 
New England Home for Little Wanderers 


Lecture presented at the Biennial Conference, National 
Association for Nursery Education, Boston, October 1955 


Why Teachers as Human Beings? Obviously teachers are 
"beings" - people. Teachers are also obviously human - tho! 
children and their parents don't always recognize them as such 
and some times after a frustrating day of superhuman effort, I 
suspect they feel themselves a sub-human species. But as my 
title implies, teachers are not a separate species nor are they 
sub or super human. For convenience I may refer to teachers as 
"they" and I will undoubtedly make some generalization but 
"Teachers as Human Beings" can only mean "Teachers are Individuals", 
and/or "Teachers are Everyman". They share the same universal 
basic needs, aspirations, conflicts, anxieties and frustrations 
as do housewives, artists, businessmen, laborers, scientists, 
criminals and politicians. 


Everyman's approach to the problem of finding pleasure 
and escaping pain is individually determined. Even the defini- 
tion of what is pleasure and what is pain is individual and is 
conditioned by a constellation of. hereditary and environmental 
factors. For every small child and for lamentably many so-called 
adults, pleasure means the immediate gratification of every 
impulse and the avoidance of every discomfort. For these impulse- 
ridden characters, long-time values are non-existent and these 
grown up babies are concerned only with themselves and are 
oblivious to the wishes, needs and suffering of others. The 
teaching profession attracts few of this type of personality, 
but unfortunate are the children who fall into the hands of an 
impulse-ridden character. For some individuals there is pleasure 
in pain--perhaps as a step towards salvation. Though long-time 
values here supercede immediate gratification, this, too, is an 
essentially selfish life goal. I suspect that a substantial 
number of teachers, particularly in sectarian schools, may be 
motivated by this long-time but self-directed goal. When pain 
is enjoyed for its own sake and when it is invited or endured 
for eventual self-glorification, an unwholesome atmosphere is 
created for children who need to learn to value not only their 
own pleasure but also the pleasure of others and who slowly at 
best learn to divert self-love to concern for other people. The 
mature man or woman has learned to accept deprivation and frus- 
tration for the sake of future pleasure and satisfaction for 
himself and for others too, for his loved ones and for those for 
whom he is concerned--the minister for his parishioners, the 
doctor and nurse for their patients, the lawyer and social worker 
for their clients, and the professor and teacher for their 
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students and pupils. At the opposite end of the spectrum from 
the impulse-ridden character stands the altruist who finds his 
gratification in sacrificing personal pleasure for the sake of 
humanity or for future .generations. Perhaps he is a creative 
genius or an artist, musician, scholar or scientist; perhaps 

he is a political idelist or revolutionary. His presence in 
society is essential but not as a teacher of young children who 
can only grow psychologically and socially in the presence of 
men and women who are concerned about them as individuals now- 
today. The teaching profession undoubtedly includes the impulse- 
ridden character, the self-centered martyr and the true altruist, 
but hopefully it is largely composed of more or less mature men 
and women who each in his or her own way is able to give as well 
as receive pleasure. Maturity, too, includes the capacity to 
absorb pain, disappointment and frustration without being 
compelled to pass it on to others and without loss in the joy 

of living. Maturity is a goal of education. 


The values by which an adult lives and which condition 
his or her spontaneous reaction to trivial as well as significant 
day to day issues influence the child far more than expressed 
precepts or rules. As Emerson said, "I cannot hear what you say 
for what you are stands above you". Oliver Goldsmith expressed 
it this way, "You can preach a better sermon with your life than 
with your lips." 


An individual's sense of values emerges from his goals 
in life and from his methods of achieving these goals. Each 


man's goals and his ways of reaching them are unique and individual. 


Let us be thankful not only for man's universality but also for 
his uniqueness. Values and tastes are different and this makes 
for richness. If everyone liked the same kind of art there would 
have needed to be only one artist, and he would have needed to 
paint only one picture. People are interesting because they are 
different within a framework of likeness. Education and exper- 
ience make one increasingly perceptive and aware of the intricate 
patterns of difference and only the narrow, the vulgar, the 
untravelled and uneducated can dismiss Eskimos, or Puerto Ricans, 
Germans or Spaniards, Communists or Catholics as stereotypes. 
Teachers and the children they teach are each special, unique 
individual personalities. If children were all alike--little 
robots--the teacher's job would be easy but infinitely boring. 

If teachers were all alike, children's favorite sport of griiping 
about Miss So and So would end--so would the most important: part 
of their education, the opportunity to identify with a variety 

of personalities and to develop their own values, their own 
tastes--their own individual personality. This development of 
the independent individual is a goal of education in a free 
democracy--not in an authoritarian state. 
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Personality reactions, mature or immature, and values 
are only to a limited extent consciously controlled. The behav- 
ior and reactions of adults as well as children are determined 
to a greater or lesser degree by phantasy as well as by reality | 
considerations. Unconscious determinants are always present . 


influencing and modifying our reactions, decisions and behavior. | 
The more dominated an individual is by his unconscious, the less 
free he is to control his behavior and to direct it towards | 


satisfying goals for himself and for his fellowman. It is in 
this area that the professional disciplines of the educator and 
the psychiatrist overlap. The psychiatrist directs his skill 

to helping the individual to recognize and accept the forces 
that direct his irrational behavior or unhealthy symptoms, 
whether these forces come from infantile impulses or whether 
they come from an overly severe guilt-ridden conscience. The 
psychiatrist tries to help the individual to free himself from 
anachronistic conflicts and fears that may have been rational in 
infancy or childhood but which no longer pertain. When the 
unconscious becomes conscious it can be understood and more 
psychologically expedient expressions can be found than in 
neurotic symptoms or in antisocial behavior. For most individuals 
language, verbalization, and articulation is the primary means 
of self-expression. Through thought and word, man tests reality 
and comes to terms with his fellow man. For some specially 
gifted individuals the language of art or music may play even 

a larger role than verbal communication. 


The teacher, especially the teacher of young children, 
whether she knows it or not, is helping the child to extend his 
horizons of conscious control over himself and his environment 
by developing his means of self-expression. The more freely and 
accurately the child can observe and integrate and express, the 
greater is his capacity for reality for testing and the wider 
are the areas over which he has conscious control. A goal of the 
educator is to give to each individual the capacity freely to use 
skills and techniques for dealing with the natural world, with 
society and with the self--and this last is the particular 
prerogative of the parent and the teacher of young children. 


A while back, I said that all.of us, to a greater or 
lesser degree, are motivated by unconscious as well as conscious 
determinants. This applied to one's choice of professions, as 
well as to the other major and minor decisions. A vocation, 
career or profession may be chosen for neurotic or for healthy 
reasons or, as is usually the case, for both. The skilled surgeon 
who finds deep satisfaction in his work and who serves mankind 
well may also sublimated in his work gratify forbidden sadistic 
desires. The butcher even more directly may be similarly motivated. 
The social worker who consciously wants to better the lot of man- 
kind may unconsciously be satisfying a longing to pry into intimate 
private affairs of others--particularly of those who have sinned 
as she dared not sin, the promiscuous, the illegitimately pregnant, 
the pervert, the addict or the delinquent. The advertising agent 
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enjoys selling his product and earning his salary. He may also 
be indirectly satisfying an exhibitionistic need. When uncon- 
scious motivations break through and directly intrude, they 
become dangerous. Occasionally we've all suspected that our 
dentist's pleasure in hurting has not gone unsatisfied. Many 

an army officer or prison warden or traffic cop has allowed his 
thirst for power over people to take precedence over the carrying 
out of his necessary duties. Or when there is guilt stemming 
from an inner awareness of forbidden pleasures achieved in 
perfectly respectable work, the individual may become blocked 

in the carrying out of his job. Take the teaching profession 

for example. We can probably all of us think of a teacher 
described in literature or in our past or among our acquaintances 
who are more concerned with an unconscious need to dominate ,their 
pupils than with a need to teach them or to help them to become 
mature individuals, capable of free independent thinking. 2 

can also think of teachers who failed because they defended 
themselves against dominating their classroom to the extent 

that their discipline was ineffective and the children were left 
adrift. The teacher like every other human being finds satis- 
faction for unconscious needs in her profession, but her profess- 
ional capacity is limited if unconscious neurotic drives or 

guilt because of them take precedence over reality gratifications. 
And this is true no matter how perfect her training and techniques. 
Knowledge and skills are essential, but they are not substitutes 
for the personality attributes that make a good teacher. 


I have stressed above the importance of individuality 
and variety among teachers to the end that the child's education 
and personality development will be rich. Many personality 
types are needed in the teaching profession, and there are many 
different kinds of opportunities within the profession. Too 
little thought has yet gone into helping prospective teachers to 
find their way into the particular niche where they will find 
maximum satisfaction and will prove most effective as educators. 
The obsessive compulsive character may be invaluable in a situa- 
tion where the hysterical personality would be dangerous or vice 
versa. The individual who is gregarious has something very 
different to contribute to education than has the solitary 
contemplative scholar. The creative man or woman is essential 
in our educational system, but might be stifled and useless in 
many classrooms. The conformist and the non-conformist each have 
contributions to make. 


! 


Let us take a look at our educational system and working 
backwards, observe the very different qualities that are useful 
in the teaching of different age groups. 


The Graduate student is presumably an adult. He comes 
to the school or university not because he has to or is sent, 
but because he is motivated by his own interests (conscious and 
unconscious). His interest has already been aroused and it does 
not need to be stimulated. He comes to the specialist earnestly 
wanting direction and help in the development and use of intellec- 
tual scientific or artistic skills or techniques. The graduate 
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student can, if he wants to, learn from a scholar who is neurotic 
of even borderline psychotic. The line between psychosis and 
genius is always tenuous. The professor need not be a good 
teacher, but he must be a scholar and his knowledge of his sub- 
ject must be deep and broad and he must be driven by the constant 
dissatisfaction that he does not yet know enough, that there is 
more to be learned. A truly great scholar is constantly expand- 
ing and modifying his beliefs and his teaching in the light of 
newly discovered facts and truths. 


The undergraduate college teacher must also be well 
grounded in scholarship. He must have scholarly interest and 
enthusiasm and a driving conviction of the importance of intell- 
ectual endeavor. His focus is on his subject or discipline but 
his problem is to relate it to the real world outside the ivory 
tower so that the student will carry his liberal arts education 
with him as a way of thinking, reacting and living. The college 
teacher, except in unique small colleges, is not primarily 
concerned with individual students but rather with trying to 
convey to generations of students his own interest and excite- 
ment in his subject and his awareness of its place in relationship 
to other fields of learning and to problems of living. The college 
teacher can open or close doors to intellectual horizons; he must 
be an active participant in the community as well as a good 
teacher of his subject and a scholar. 


The high school teacher is confronted with adolescents 
--emotionally chaotic and in turmoil. His students are likely 
to be far more concerned with themselves, with the opposite sex, 
with their own needs or loneliness than they are with even a 
rich and welleserved academic fare. The teacher of teen-agers 
has a critical function to perform in helping students to transfer 
or redirect emotional energies so that they can discover satisfac- 
tion in intellectual or creative work that will serve as sublima- 
tions, or substitutions for the direct gratifications which our 
culture tries to forbid to boys and girls who are almost men and 
womene The high school teacher's scholarship and degree of 
specialization is less important than his capacity to stimulate 
intellectual awareness and to make real an appreciation of and 
respect for learning as. a source of personal gratification and 
future usefulness. To be a successful teacher of adolescents, a 
man or woman must appeal to teen-agers as a person rather than as 
a scholar or source of direction and information. Without humor, 
firmness and patience, the high school is lost. Appearance, 
personal attractiveness, “being hep" and being able to listen to 
old, old truths newly discovered by each generation are some of 
the essential elements for the teacher of this age group. 


The grade school teacher must deal with totally differ- 
ent problems than the university or college teacher. Here the 
teacher meets pupils, not students, and the pupils go to school 
because they have to, not because they are intellectually 
motivated. The teacher's problem is to “learn 'em, and make them 
like it, not fight it". The primary task of theteacher is to 
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discover and develop the best potentialities of every pupil-- 
even the most limited. His responsibility is to the community 
and to the children in his classroom--not to his subject. 

Through the tools she gives them or helps them to develop, she 

is preparing them for useful satisfying citizenship. By helping - 
them to become observant, literate and able to think abstractly 
and to integrate their experiences, she is widening their control 
over themselves and their environment. She is helping them to 
test and to deal with reality. She can by no means assume that 
her pupils--like grauates, college or even high school students-- 
want or appreciate what she has to offer them. In fact many of 
her pupils will be fighting her and their fellows just as at 

home they are fighting their parents and siblings. It is amazing 
how much energy children can expend in not learning. The grade 
school teacher has disciplinary problems which no scholar would 
pretend to cope with, and her pedological drive must be great. 
Children learn from her both by identification and from what 

she teaches them. The grade school teacher must be sensitive 

to children as individuals, but tough skinned. She needs vitality, 
robust health, self-confidence, humor and durability. Hopefully 
she can appreciate the meticulous scholar, but certainly she will 
not be happy in her role if she is one. 


The kindergarten and nursery school teacher, about whom 
we are most concerned, performs quite a different function than 
does the teacher of older pupils or of students. Pre-school 
plays a unique and important role in character and personality 
formation as well as preparing the child for his future school 
adjustment. It is in nursery school that the child first meets 
new authority figures outside of his own family and household. 
His nursery school teacher is interested in him, but unlike his 
parents, she is not exclusively focused on him and she is not 
emotionally tied up with him. His nursery school teacher is just 
as interested in his peers as she is in him, and adult attention 
must be shared with ten or more equally self-centered creatures 
of his own dimensions. It is in nursery school that the child 
begins to learn how to deal with his peers and how to work and 
play cooperatively with them. He learns to share material things 
as well as attention, and he discovers that frustration is the 
lot of all mankind but that frustration need not undermine secur- 
ity. He moves slowly from demanding instant gratification towards 
postponement of his own pleasure for the sake of the group. His 
chances to test reality are expanded in this, his first relatively 
independent group experience. 


The teacher plays a role more analogous to that of a 
parent than to that of an instructor, because the young child 
learns by acquiring behavior patterns and reactions and attitudes 
without conscious awareness that they are being acquired. The 
young child identifies himself with persons who have emotional 
significance for him. He acquires large blocks of reaction 
patterns and behavior traits from another person by a process of 
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incorporating that person's personality into his own personality. 
The acquisition of personality traits by identification is the 
most primitive and all-pervasive form of learning. It occurs 
normally right into adolescence, but is most conspicuous in the 
early years of childhood. The nursery school child is at the 

age when the strongest and most long lasting identifications are 
in the process of formation. The child's first teacher should 

be important to him and so become an object of identification. 

Her personality may leave a permanent stamp on the child's person- 
ality--even though she will be forgotten as the child grows up. 
Parents who are permanently fixed objects in the child's life are, 
of course, the most important objects of identification, but as 

I have stressed before, rich personality development requires a 
variety of suitable models from whom to borrow traits and reaction 
patterns which will be woven into the personality. The teacher 

of pre-school children has the challenging task of helping the 
child to direct his energies from self-absorption to a concern 
about the world around him, and this she does effectively by 

what she is, rather than what she does or says. 


The teacher who herself is insecure and in constant 
need of reassurance cannot hope to bring reassurance to a class- 
room of small children or a sense of stability. Her own doubt 
as to whether she is loved, wanted and needed will be reflected 
by the children in her care. When small children are driven by 
such doubts, they become frantic and difficult in their behavior, 
thus increasing the teacher's insecurity. A teacher, who in 
childhood and adolescence, did not learn to utilize her aggression 
in an economic or creative manner will forget all the techniques 
she herself learned when she is faced with a child's aggression 
against herself. Her own aggression will break through, or her 
guilt because of it will block her effectiveness. Children 
respond not to what the teacher knows but to what she is feeling 
and expressing, however subtly. The parent or the teacher who 
is still immersed in her own infantile conflicts cannot represent 
a model by which the child can resolve his conflicts. 


So we see that the selection of teachers for very 
young children is a peculiarly difficult and important responsi- 
bility. It is very easy to flunk a student who gets D's and E's 
in academic work, but very hard to weed out prospective nursery 
school teachers who get A's and B's in all their courses but who 
nevertheless would not be good teachers for pre-school children 
because of personal insecurity, immaturity or subtle neurotic 
problems. The profession needs mature, out-going women (and 
perhaps some men, too) whose personal and emotional life are 
satisfying and who go into pre-school teaching as a challenging 
creative job. Unfortunately but understandably, the profession 
attracts a number of young women whose emotional life is impov- 
erished or who are insecure in their relationships with men and 
young women. Some hope to gratify frustrated maternal longings, 
which is not necessarily a detriment to their becoming good teachers. 
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Others have the illusion that they will be less challenged by 
and frightened of young children than by persons nearer their 
own age. With young children they hope to feel more competent, 
but it is questionable whether they can contribute much strength 
and confidence to the children under their care. Young women 
who drift into the profession because of fear that they cannot 
succeed at anything else will not be good nursery school teachers. 
Professional competence requires a positive drive and seldom 
results from a flight or an escape. I suspect that a number of 
girls enter kindergarten and nursery training schools because 
they regard such education as a respectable stop-gap before 
marriage. It is, of course, an invaluable preparation for 
motherhood and it is a profession that can be very well combined 
with motherhood. 


Education is a field as broad as life itself. There 

is room in the profession for many kinds of personalities and 

the differing needs of many types of personality can be met in 
the most challenging field. The attributes that make a good 
teacher of very young children are more subtle and difficult to 
evaluate than are the attributes that make a good teacher of 
older students. It is in the pre-school years that patterns are 
laid down which will give the child either the freedom to develop 
toward maturity and individuality or which will cramp him and 
hold him imprisoned in self-love. The nursery school teacher 
shares with the parent the task of helping the child both to 
accept and to control his infantile impulses without crippling 
guilt because of them. Her goal is to extend the boundaries of 
each child's conscious control over himself and his reality. A 
sensitive, perceptive warmly out-going, self-confident personal- 
ity is her greatest attribute when combined with the knowledge 
and skills that make up her professional training. The human 
beings that teachers are determines the human beings that children 
will become. 
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PRESIDENT 
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TREASURER 
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OFFICERS AND N.A.N.E. BOARD 


INCOMING BOARD, Jan. 1, 1956 TERM OF OFFICE RETIRING RD 


President Theodora B. Reeve 3 yrs to Jan. 1, 1959 Harriet C. Nash 
lst Vice-Pres. Katherine H. Read 2 yrs. to Jan.1, 1958 Russell C. Smart 


2nd Vice-Pres. Catherine Landreth 3 yrs to Jan. 1, 1959 Elizabeth L. Woods 
in charge of 


committees 
Secretary Barbara Fischer 3 yrs to Jan. 1, 1959 Gertrude E. 
Chittenden and 
Flo Gould, Acting 
Sec-Treas. 
Treasurer Aladine Shomaker 2 yrs to Jan. 1, 1958 
Board Members Judith A. Schoellkopf 
(New) h yrs to Jan. 1, 1960 Oneida Cockrell 
Glenn Hawkes " Margaret McFarland 


Miriam Wiggenhorn 3 yrs to Jan. 1, 1959 Julius Richmond 


Paul H. Nolte "on Viola Theman 
(remaining) Millie Almy 2 yrs to Jan. 1, 1958 

Judith Cauman no of om " 

Mar jorie Green nom " " 


to be filled by board, to replace 
Theo Reeve. 
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A REPORT OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION, BOSTON, OCTOBER 21, 1955 


The meeting was called to order at 10:45 A.M. at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston, October 21, 1955 by Dr. Harriet Nash, 
President. The minutes of the Minneapolis business meeting 
were dispensed with since they had already been reported in the 
BULLETIN. Flo Gould, Acting Secretary-Treasurer, gave the 
secretary-treasurer's report and it was accepted by the member- 
ship. 


Dr. Russell Smart presented the constitutional changes relating 
to offices and terms of office of the Association as approved at 
the Minneapolis meeting and approved by the Board. They were 
accepted by the membership. 


The President introduced all old and new board members of the 
association who were present. She announced that reports of 
committee activities would appear in the Bulletin for the 
information of all members. 


The President gave the report of the Ways and Means Committee 
as accepted by the Board to the effect that: The NANE shall 
strengthen relationships with groups interested in nursery educa- 
tion in order to carry out the purposes of NANE. "The purpose 
of this association shall be to provide a medium for the advance- 
ment and encouragement of the purposes of nursery education 
through meetings, publications, and like means of endeavor, and 
to provide a means whereby those who are interested in nursery 
education can, as an organized group, cooperate with other 
agencies concerned with the education and well-being of young 
children": 


ae through conferences 
b. through use of the Bulletin 
ce. through personal contacts by board members 
and officers 
d. through increase of revenue by: 
1. a membership drive 
2e raising individual membership dues to 
$5.00, unless handled through local, 
state, or regional organizations which 
are affiliated with NANE, in which case 
individual national membership dues to 
NANE will be $3.50 plus local, state 
or regional dues. 
3. changing membership dues date to coincide 
with an October to October fiscal year 
lh. putting organizational and group affilia- 
tions into effect as provided by the 
constitution. 


\ 
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It was moved, seconded and passed that the report be accepted 
and that the Board take the necessary steps to put a strengthened 
program into effect. Considerable discussion followed on the need 
for strengthening the National Association through suggestions 
from regional and local organizations. 


The President introduced ACEI Board and staff members 
Francis Hamilton, Ruth Jefferson and Josephine Palmer to the 
membership and expressed appreciation for the close, friendly 
working relationship between ACEI and NANE, 


The President introduced Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell, conference 
chairman and Mrs. Margaret Langdon, conference program chairman, 
and highly praised their efforts for a successful conference. A 
rising vote of thanks expressed to all conference personnel the 
memberships' appreciation of the job they had done. 


The meeting was adjourned at 12:15 P.M. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF N.A.N.E. BOARD MEETINGS AND COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Boston, October 1955 


Members will be interested in the following highlights of N.A.N.E. 
activities during the year 195-1955, as reported during sessions 
of the Board at the Biennial Conference in Boston: 


The Conference Committee has reported that conference 
registrations totaled 537, including 111 student partici- 
pants. A final report from the conference business manager 
indicated a balance of $861.79 remaining on hand for 
deposit to the General Treasury. 


N.A.N.E. membership on October 1, 1955 totaled 921. Membership 
classifications included: 


Active 733 
Student 131 
Library 51 


Life or Sustaining 6 
N.A.N.E. holds memberships in the following organizations: 
The National Conference for Cooperation in Health 
Education Women's Joint Congressional Committee 
Social Legislation Information Service, Inc. 


N.A.N.E. Treasurer reports the following Treasury balances 
as of October 1, 1955: 


Tools and Mechanics Fund  $ 586.15 
Membership Fund 2131.89 


The Distribution Center reports that 10,921 items were sent 
out during the period ending October 1, 1955. Pamphlets 
published during the year were: "Young Children and the 
Church School", "A Health Program for the Nursery School" 
and “Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery School". Pamphlets 
currently in process include: "Questions and Answers About 
Nursery Schools" by Millie Almy, a pamphlet about outdoor 
play equipment by Ruth Highberger, and a pamphlet which has 
been prepared in collaboration with the Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. 


Committees now functioning to carry out N.A.N.E. activities are: 


Legislative Committee Theresa Mahler 
Regional, State and Local 
Relations Committee 
Publications Committee 
Time and Place Committee 
Tape Recordings Committee 
Membership Committee 


Constitution Committee 


Isabelle Diehl 
Evangeline Burgess 
Edna Mohr 

Glen Hawkes 

To be appointed 

To be appointed 


LET'S TALK LEGISLATION 
Theresa S. Mahler 


ON_THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Final legislative action by the 8th Congress provided th 
following benefits, among others, for children: ' 


A 38% increase in state grants for expansion 
of existing services to crippled children. 


$750,000 to the National Institutes of Health 
for an enlarged research program on mentally 
retarded children. 


$150,000 appropriation increase to Office of 
Education for development of a program for 
education of mentally retarded children, plus 
$50,000 additional for salaries and expenses 
necessary to implement this work. 


A 25% increase in state grants for expansion 
of mental health programs, including research 
on mentally retarded children. 


Extended the laws providing Federal aid to 
2,000 school districts overburdened because 
of substantially increased enrollments due to 
Federal activities within these districts. 


Surplus property (school furniture,motion picture projectors, 
laboratory equipment, school supplies, etc.) costing the Federal 
government $50 million was distributed for educational and 
public health purposes during the first quarter of 1955-56 by 
the — of Health, Education and Welfare under Public 
Law 152. 


Reports on "The White House Conference on Education" and the 
"Joint Conference on ildren and Yout are available @ 25 cents 
each at the 


Social Legislation Information Service, Inc. 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ON THE STATE LEVEL 


In the last issue of the Bulletin, we summarized the Boston 
Conference legislative seminars, and promised more detail on 
state activities pertaining to legislation affecting young 
children. We are indebted to Miss Virginia Myhre, Supervisor 
of Foster Care, lowa State Department of Social Welfare; 

Miss Helen L. Widmyer, Supervisor of Accreditation, Maryland 
State Department of Education; Miss Roberta Hemingway, Nursery 
School Consultant, Michigan State Department of Social Welfare; 
Mrs. Julia B. Sturgis, Vice President, New Jersey Association 
for Nursery Education; Mrs. Alison Phemister, Chairman - 
Standards Committee, Portland Association for Nursery Education; 
and to Miss Lola B. Emerson, Day Care Specialist, Washington 
State Department of Public Assistance, for the excellence of 
their reports, from which the following excerpts are taken. 


Iowa - Iowa's "Standards for Nurseries", released in the summer 
of 1955, was the result of the efforts of many individuals, 
representing various groups, who worked together as a Special 
Day Care Committee. This Committee, appointed in September, 
195, was the outgrowth of the concern with the welfare of 
children felt by the General Foster Care Committee, representing 
many groups and organizations directly or indirectly concerned 
with young children. In addition to the work of the committee, 
representatives from the field of nursery education and special- 
ists from standard-setting agencies lent their aid to the project. 
"As the licensing authority for children's agencies, institutions, 
foster homes, nurseries and maternity hospitals, we, the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, are responsible for the formulation of 
basic standards of care plus desirable goals. We are in the 
process of revising the standards for all of the aforementioned 
facilities through the use of advisory committees. The 
acceptance of the standards by nursery groups throughout the 
state has proven to us how, in working in cooperation with 
advisory groups, standards can be developed that are reasonable, 
applicable and acceptable.i#++ As the licensing authority, the 
State Department of Social Welfare assumes responsibility for 

the final decision in respect to basic rules and regulations. 
However, the recommendations and suggestions of both committees 
were given serious consideration and in most instances we were 
able to incorporate these recommendations in the final material. 
As a group, both committees gave approval to the final revision, 
and representatives from both groups have been most active and 
valuable in interpreting the standards to the community at large. 
We have found that the result of this interpretation has been a 
more basic acceptance of the standards." 


It is interesting to note that on two occasions the Michigan 
Assistant Attorney General has handed down opinions which state 
that the authority vested in the State Department of Social Welfare 
"to aid in the enforcement of all laws of the state for the 
protection and care of children" includes authority to license 
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“any so-called day nurseries as children's boarding homes", and 
to consider "that the nursery school which cares for three or 
more children even during the daytime only, is a children's 
boarding home, and should be required to have a license as such." 


Maryland - Maryland non-public academic schools are "approved", 

not accredited. In 1947 a bill requiring that all non-public 
schools in Maryland be approved by the State Superintendent of 
Schools was sponsored by the Better Business Bureau, civic and 
educational groups in Maryland, and endorsed by many of the 
existing non-public schools. The law went into effect January 1, 
1948, and covers private nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary 
schools, junior high schools, high schools, preparatory schools, 
professional schools, as well as trade or technical schools. 

This law exempts church operated schools, those operating under 

a legislative charter, and those on federal property. The State 
Department of Education collaborated with other educational 
authorities in setting up standards for each of the kinds of 
schools to be approved. Centers providing needed care for 

children of working parents were not included inasmuch as the 
Attorney General ruled that the law did not apply "to centers 
not using the word 'school' or ‘kindergarten! in their title". | 
Applicant schools must comply with the filing of certain forms 

and meet the inspection requirements of the State Department of 
Education and of local fire and health authorities before 
official "approval" is granted. Annual inspections by the State 
Department of Education are required to retain the "approval" 

certificate. The State Department of Welfare in Maryland is 

responsible for the approval of centers where children are kept 

over night. Three counties in the state and Baltimore City 

have local ordnances requiring the licensing of all centers 

where children are kept in nursery or day care centers or enrolled 

in schools. Consideration is being given to recommendations 
which would require that all centers for pre-school age children | 
be inspected by one of the following departments - Welfare, 

Health, or Education. No decision has been made as to which 

Department would assume this responsibility. 


Michigan - The Michigan licensing law was passed at the time 
enabling legislation was needed to operate nursery schools with 
federal funds. A committee consisting of leaders from the 
Department of Social Welfare, Department of Public Instruction, 
A.A.U.W., Labor, Parent-Teacher, and other groups, collaborated 
in drawing up the act. It provided for licensing of all group 
care, conditions to be worked out in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Health. There is coordination with local 
Health and Fire Departments in the licensing procedure. The 
Department of Public Instruction is responsible for determining 
the qualifications of teachers for nursery schools, but not for 
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day care centers. The amount of training of the teachers 
determines whether the school is rated as a nursery school or 

as a day care center. The Department of Social Welfare, working 
in close relationship with the Department of Public Instruction 
on staff qualifications, is responsible for standards and 
educational program. 
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New Jersey =- The New Jersey Association for Nursery Education, 
organized in 1945, took the leadership in working for licensing 
and standards for the then existing child care centers, under 

the guidance of Mrs. Monema Kenyon. The aid of the Commissioners 
of the three State Departments of Health, Education and Welfare 
was enlisted. Representatives from these departments worked 
actively with the Legislative Chairman for NJANE. The State 
Department of Welfare "felt strongly that philanthropic day 
nurseries should be included with the nursery schools since the 
educational program was just as important for all-day centers 

as for nursery schools". As a result of this collaboration, the 
legal advisor for the State Department of Education was asked to 
write a law covering nursery schools and day nurseries; the term 
"child care center" was decided on as covering all types of 
nursery groups. NJANE took on the responsibility of contacting 
local and state legislators, clubs, organizations, state teacher 
college people, and others, for the purpose of explaining the 
need for the law, and interpreting its meaning and intent. 

After passage of the bill, the Commissioner of Education, through 
Mrs. Kenyon, Assistant in Early Childhood Education, invited 
representatives from the various cooperating groups to discuss 
the setting up of standards. The State Supervisor of Nursery 
Schools for the State Department of Education continues to consult 
and work closely with the representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare on philanthropic day nurseries. The law has been 
amended twice to include inspection of vehicles used in the 
transportation of children to and from child care centers, and 

to charge a $15 fee for the issuance of a certificate of approval 
which is required every three years. 
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Oregon - There is no comprehensive state legislation covering 
different types of group activity for pre-school children. The 
present law provides for licensing of nursery schools, day nurseries, 
and play schools, except those operated by religious organizations. 
The licensing authority is the State Department of Health. The 
Portland Association for Nursery Education is launching a study 

of existing legal and voluntary standards and licensing codes for 
pre-school operation in other states. This is being done to 
develop a greater understanding of what is needed in Oregon by 

way of strengthening and/or modifying the present legislation. 

Mrs. Alison Phemister, Chairman, Standards Committee, 1636 South 
West 13th Avenue, Portland 1, writes that she will welcome informa- 
tion from other states and communities which would be helpful in 
connection with this study. 
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Washington - Since 1951 there has been a licensing law covering 

day care facilities and foster day care homes. While the authority 
of the law is vested in the Department of Public Assistance, The 
State Health and Fire Departments must approve each facility. 

There is a consultant in the Department of Public Assistance 

whose educational background is in early childhood education. 

The 1955 legislature appointed a Legislative Council to study 

all laws governing children in the state of Washington. 


Are such projects under way, or contemplated in your state? Let 

us hear from you, or from someone in the responsible agency in 

your state as to the regulations now in operation, or under con- 
sideration, pertaining to standards, licensing and/or accreditation 
of nursery schools, day care centers and other types of programs 
for children under six. 


More Conference Notes: Recommendations were made at the concluding 
legislative seminar session as to ways in which NANE could more 
effectively serve and aid individuals and groups working for 
desirable legislation affecting young children and their families. 


The following recommendations were endorsed by the seminar group: 


Long-range legislative goals in relation to 
education for children under six should be 
clarified, and thoughtfully studied and 
evaluated in relation to the overall problems 
and progress of education. Stating this 
another way: What are we aiming for in 
legislation? Are these goals compatible with 
our over-all goals in educational legislation? 


More effective means of communication need to 
be found for exchange of ideas by those working 
on legislative problems, and for dissemination 
of information. Suggestions: articles in NANE 
Bulletin on various aspects of legislative work; 
more reports on activities of groups other than 
ANE, who are working toward similar goals}; 
organization of community, state or regional 
workshop meetings on legislation. 


Resource materials on ways and means of working 
egislatively should be made available, either 
through publication and distribution by NANE, 
or by means of a bibliography of existing 
materials published by other organizations, 
governmental agencies, and the like. Another 
suggestion in this connection was that reprints 
of the "Let's Talk Legislation" section, and 
other Bulletin articles on legislation, be made 


available for distribution. 
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To expand and implement these recommendations we need your help. 
These good ideas can't operate in a vacuum!! To clarify goals 
we need to know what = are working for legislatively. Before 
we can improve our methods of communication, we need to have 
your news to communicate. To compile resource material we want 
to have your ideas as to what kinds of material you need, what 
materials you have prepared, or found useful in your legislative 
activities. One member of the seminar said: "Endorsing 
recommendations isn't enough. We have to do something!" Will 
you help us translate the recommendations into action? Let's Do 
something about legislation together}! 
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ARTICLES IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


Three national magazines in the last few months 
have included articles about cooperative nursery schools. 
The October "Better Home and Gardens" had an article entitled 
"Blueprint for a 'Co-op! Nursery School", describing the 
formation of one of the Los Angeles cooperatives. Life 
magazine, issue of November 21, 1955, illustrated its story 
"Pre-School Fathers Share Children's Games at Croton Nursery". 
The November edition of "Living for Young Homemakers" describes 
the Child Development Cooperative in Long Beach, California 


giving an excellent account of the school's program for the 
family. 
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CONSULTING SERVICE OFFICE 
ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


In many communities, it has become evident that one 

very important need is that of a good, reliable source of 

information and help, for all those who are concerned with 
young children. Parents, teachers, social workers and administra- 
tors have found need for a point of reference in the very many 

perplexing questions concerning good education for young children. 


The Association for Nursery Education, Southern Calif- 
ornia recognizing this need is sponsoring a Consulting Service 
Office. This is a non-profit, community resource which provides 
for the schools of this area services of information, educational 
workshops, printed material and conferences on all nursery school 
questions. 


The Consulting Service is operated by a staff of five 
members. Mrs. Rosalie Blau, Coordinator and Field Worker; 

Miss Gertrude Stadtmueller, Executive Secretary; Mrs. Polly 
McVickar, Editor of Publications; Mrs. Doris Fleishman, Record- 
ing Secretary and Mrs. Erika Rosemark, Treasurer. 


This year the Consulting Office has been able to 
expand its services as a result of a grant from the Rosenberg 
Foundation. In addition income from memberships, and from funds 
raised by the Area groups within the Association, make possible 
the present plan of operation. 


The staff functions as a cabinet in making decisions 

of policy and service. It meets every two weeks. Once a month, 
there is an expanded staff meeting which includes representatives 
from each of the six geographical areas of the Association for 
Nursery Education. 


Any school may join the Consulting Service on payment 
of a membership fee of $10.00 a year, and as a member school is 
entitled to the following services: 


(1) Requests for information, or brief conferences 
on immediate questions may be made by telephoning 
the Consulting Office during the regular office 
hours, Mondays and Wednesdays 8 to 5, Friday 8 
to 12 noon. 


(2) A Field Worker is available for one visit and 
conference to each school at the request of a 
member school, 
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(3) Further services of the Field Worker may be 
arranged for on a fee basis. 


(4) Each member school is entitled to request one 
speaker for a parent or teacher meeting. This 
may be for a specific topic or for a particular 
person on the list of speakers. 


(S) Each school receives the monthly BULLETIN which 
includes articles on nursery education, notice 
of meetings and courses, review of books and 
pamphlets and other significant material. 


(6) Each school is notified of the monthly workshops 
and are entitled to send one staff representative 
to these groups. Workshops cover a variety of 
topics such as Holiday Planning, Woodworking, 
Work Program for Administrators, Nature Materials. 


(7) Teacher placement may be requested through the 
Consulting Office. 


(8) Opportunity to purchase supplies and equipment 
at a special cost is available to member schools. 


(9) An information file is available with materials 
such as the following: 


List of films and sources 

Reports by Study Committees 

List of community resources 

Referral of parents to subscribing schools 


It is the policy of the Consulting Service to extend 
its growth of service as the community needs indicate. At the 
present time, membership includes all types of nursery schools, 
cooperative, private, child care, church as well as agency 
groups. The variety of questions which are referred to this 
Office give indication that the need for such a source of help 
is very real. 
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Billie Uincent 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


TOOL BOX CART 


Oo 


a“ 


/3 


/3 


28. 


28"x18"x11" 


Supplies needed: 


1 box for bottom 
boards « for sides 


Boards are placed inside box for strength. 
Slots in board are five inches long. 

Hammer holes are drilled to fit handle size. 
Top boards are nailed on last. 


Bottom box may be used for storage of nails, other 
tools and wood. 
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REPORT ON COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Polly McVickar, Chairman 


As the new officers and Board of NANE begin to 
function, it seems important to review what has been done, during 
the past two years, in the area of cooperative nursery schools 
and to summarize some of the things we have learned. 


First. It was evident that with the enormous growth 
of cooperative nursery schools all over the country, there was 
also a fast growing body of printed material about the coopera- 
tives. It seemed especially important that this material should 
be known. A Bibliography was prepared, listing titles and 
sources, and this was issued in the BULLETIN two years ago. 
Copies were reprinted and were available through the NANE Distri- 
bution Center. Since that time, the amount of material increased 
so greatly, that this fall a revised and expanded Bibliography 
was prepared and reprint copies are available as before. 


The Bibliography proved significant from many points 
of view. The Cooperative groups have grown not only in numbers. 
They have grown in structure and in educational philosophy. It 
has been a three way learning. The teachers and the directors 
have learned some better teaching methods, and they have learned 
about preschool children in the cooperative nursery school setting. 
Parents have learned about their children and about themselves as 
parents. They have learned about teachers too. Most of all, 
has come group knowledge of the ways in which a group functions 
most successfully in carrying out a cooperative nursery school. 
As these groups have learned, they have written these things, 
some of them in Handbooks, some in Reports, some in Articles. 

The sharing has been important. What was going on in Tucson, 
Arizona might be similar to what was going on in Rock Spring, 
Virginia, but it was important to know that. As different groups 
worked, they learned new things, and what was a good solution in 
Wausau, Wisconsin might also be helpful in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Second. In response to requests from many sources, 
two articles about cooperatives which appeared in the BULLETIN 
were issued as reprints. Teacher in a Cooperative by Polly McVickar 
and Survey of Cooperative Nursery Schools a Myra Woodruff. These 
reprints are available from the stribution Center. Also, en- 
couragement and support was given in the publication of a thesis 
abstract by Dr. Beth Stephenson, Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery 
School. This has been published as a pamphlet and is also avail- 
able from the Distribution Center. 


Third. Preparation and planning for the Cooperative 
Nursery School section of the National Conference in Boston 
achieved a great deal more than structure of these meetings. 
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It has given us a comprehensive survey of three aspects of the 
cooperative groups. First, we have a fairly accurate idea of 
numbers and of location. Second, we have indication of the types 
of sponsorship of cooperative groups. Third, we have a summary, 
drawn from all parts of the country, of what the cooperative 
groups are working on, what their questions are, what their 
discussions involve. 


It should be mentioned here that this has been possible 
in large measure through the sincere and thoughtful reporting 
which came from the Planning Committee. A questionnaire was 
sent requesting lists of cooperative schools, asking them to 
report the kinds of questions which, as of now, the cooperative 
groups in their area were most concerned with. The meetings 
were then planned to include the needs of all groups. 


The following Committee sent reports: 


Mr. Milton Babitz Parent Education, State Department, California 
Mrs. Marian Barclay Ann Arbor Cooperative, Michigan 

Mrs. Merilyn Burtt Cooperative, Adult Education, Arcadia, Calif. 
Mrs. Bertha Campbell Cooperative AAUW, Rochester, New York 


Mrs. Hope Eagle Silver Spring Cooperative, Maryland 
Miss Naomi Farrell Tucson Community School, Arizona 
Mrs. Sarah Foot Starr King Cooperative, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Mrs. Emilou Frasier Vanderbilt Cooperative, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Marjorie Jordan Wausau Cooperative, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Jane Kimball Boston Cooperative Council, Massachusetts 
Miss Helen McDowell Cooperative, Needham, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Mary Meyer Pine Grove Cooperative, Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Ellen Oppenheim Potomac Association for Teachers, Maryland 
Dr. Beth Stephenson Consultant, Cooperative Schools, New Jersey 
Dr. Levisa Wagoner Parent Education, Olympic College, Washington 
Miss Myra Woodruff Parent Education, New York State Department 


This Committee was representative of geographical 
location and also of types of cooperative schools. Sponsorship 
for these cooperative groups was varied .s«ee. private, church, 
University, Adult Education, Foundation, Recreation Department, 
and organizational such as AAUW. Also represented were all the 
Cooperative Councils. 
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There are four main topics which, these reports indicated, 
were of most concern in the cooperative schools. First was that 
of Adult Inter-Relationships and for the Conference this was the 
topic of the large section meeting. This was a panel meeting 
with Myra Woodruff as leader. Members of the panel were Dr. Henry 
Brandt, Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, Michigan; Mrs. Judy Danoff, 
President of the New York City Council; Dr. Donald Klein, 
Wellesley Human Relations Service; and Mrs. Frances Perkins, 
Director of the Belmont Cooperative. It was clear in this 
meeting, as in the Seminar groups, that although the cooperatives 
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are still learning and asking questions, which we hope they 
always will be, they have established a sound base of conclu- 
sions, both nursery school procedure and group functioning. 


The other three topics which were described in the 
report were each discussed in a Seminar meeting. Parent - 
Teacher Communication was explored with the leader, Mrs. Ruth 
Newman, Consultant for Cooperatives in the Maryland area; 


Ways of Studying Children in a Cooperative with the leader 
Mrs. Alice eee Powell, Head of child Development, Hampton 
Institute, Virginia; Group aes and Standards with 
Dr. Katherine Whiteside Taylor as leader. 

A summary of these meetings is in preparation. The 


fact that these particular topics represent the main concerns 
of cooperatives in all parts of the country, is, I think, 


-evidence of strong growth and a steady concern for the fine 


experience which is possible for parents and children and 
teachers in a good cooperative nursery school. Almost all 
schools could point to the ways in which they were growing 
toward it. They could also see the ways in which they needed 
greater effort. There was evidence, too, that the cooperative 
schools are beginning to give some of their important learnings 
to education, to agency planning, to community organizations. 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


Polly McVickar 


A national conference does many things. For one, 

it gives people who have similar thoughts, questions and ideas. 
a chance to express them and exchange with others. At the 
Resource Center for Cooperative Nursery Schools, we knew that 
another and very important part of the Conference was in 
becoming acquainted with the many new materials about coopera- 
tive nursery schools, materials gathered from all over the 
country. Some of the Handbooks were quite similar, and yet in 
each one of them there were paragraphs and sections which 
described a particular philosophy, a special point of view 
which had new meaning for the others who read it. 


You and Your Child Join A Cooperative came from the 
Buckingham Nursery and Kindergarten in Arlington, Virginia. 
It is another well written and well presented manual for members 
of a Cooperative. It has some excellent things to say about 


the participating mother, what she brings with her, what some of 
her attitudes may be. 


"Every mother brings to her job as assistant teacher 
all her years of experience in living, of which the recent ones 
of living at home with her children are especially valuable." 
Such welcome and expression of confidence in people; that every-~ 
one in their years of living, can bring so much to a cooperative 
nursery school experience, 


In suggesting an approach to group activity, "respect 
the individual child's pattern for his day. Let him hold to 
his activity without imposing your pattern on him. And also 
respect a child's desire to be what may seem to you inactive. 

A friendly suggestion that he join an activity may be helpful, 
but eccecceece Some children need a long period of watching 
before joining certain play or playgroups." "Let him have his 
learning time." Here is practical philosophy .... understanding, 
acceptance, and a guide to go by. It is the increasing number 
of such articulate expressions that constitute the important 
contribution the cooperative schools are making. 


You and Your Child Join a Cooperative. Buckingham 
Nursery and Kindergarten, Inc. o711 - beh Street, South. 
Arlington, Virginia. Price: 75 cents. 
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Mention should be made, also, of the new Bibliography 
for Cooperative Nursery Schools, which was available in time for 
the Conference and now may be ordered from the NANE Distribution 
Center, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 
Price is 10 cents. This is a revised and expanded edition of 
the Bibilography which first appeared in this BULLETIN two years 
ago. Since that time, new and important material has been 
issued from Cooperatives all over the country. It is evidence 
of the solid and rapid growth of cooperatives. It is evidence, 
too, that parents and teachers and other leaders are finding in 
the cooperative groups, realistic and fundamental values in 
living with children. These are important things to write about 
and the cooperative groups articulate in expressing these values. 


An excellent film is now available from the New York 
University Film Library, A Two Year Old Goes To The Hospital. 
This is a fifty minute, sound film by James Robertson, Redesrch 
Worker, Tavistock Clinic, London W. 1. The film shows the behav- 
for of a child, Laura, two years and five months old, during 
eight days in a hospital ward. The focus of the study is on the 
child's relationships .... how she is when she is alone, how she 
treats nurses and how she reacts toward her parents when they 
visit. Indication of the kind of observation which this film 
makes possible, is indicated in one of the comments. “When 
alone she appears calm but the camera shows that what may easily 
be taken for calmness is often a facade which contact with a 
friendly person breaks down. Occasionally during the first day 
she asked for mummy, but without insistence. She took great 
interest in other children who cried .e.. as if they cried for 
her who was too controlled to cry." 


Mr. Robertson has prepared a printed and illustrated 
guide to this film which includes facts about the film, the sub- 
sequent history of Laura, points for discussion and other refer- 
ences. The guide may be purchases for $1.00. 


The film may be rented from the New York Film Library, 
26 Washington Place, New York 3, New York. Price: $10.00 per day. 
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Also, along the same line as this film are three 
folders which come from the Department of Public Welfare, State 
of Illinois. These are prepared by Dr. Otto L. Bettag, Director 
and are approved by the Illinois State Medical Society. They 


are titled, You and Your Child: Going to the Hospital You and 
Your Child: Getting Sick, You and Your Child: Getting Well. 
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The first contains some excellent suggestions on how to visit 
your child in the hospital, mentioning such things as good 
toys, the kind of thing to talk about, the wearing of familiar 
clothes. The second suggests that for every child, in meeting 
sickness and injury, the greatest help will be some sort of 
matter of fact acceptance in advance of the fact that things 

do happen, people do get sick, and there are ways to help them. 
The third gives a very sound understanding of what children are 
like as they are convalescing, the tiredness, the boredom, the 
interests and needs. All of these should be of very practical 
help for mothers, and for teachers too, who may be able to help 
children more easily accept injuries or sickness. 


Write to the Department of Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois, Springfield, Illinois for information about securing 
these pamphlets. 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 


Rosalie Blau 


CALIFORNIA: Harriet L. Berger, State Correspondent 
Stockton Child Care Centers 
55 W. Flora Street 
Stockton, California 


The annual fund raising event of the Association for 
Nursery Education of Northern California was held in December, 
1955. The event was a highly successful Carnival of Nations, 
with participating groups sponsoring booths with everything 


from smorgasboard type food to creative toys for children made 
by members. It was an evening of fun for everyone. 


The 15th semi-annual Conference of the California 
Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools was held recently at 
Santa Rosa with delegates from eight regional councils present. 
Reports were presented at the conference and plans were projected 


for 1956. The date for the spring meeting was set for April in 
Long Beach. 


The Preschool Association of Southern California held 
an installation dinner on January 9, 1956. Members of the 
association, owners of private nursery schools, elected Carl 
Fine of Kiddie Park Nursery School president and Doris V. Brown, 

reldway School, as vice-president. 


Ernestine Putnam of Los Angeles will represent A. C. E. 
and A. N. E. of Southern California when she attends the A. C. E. 
Study Conference in Washington, D. Ce. as a delegate from Calif- 
ornia. 


Dr. Myrtle M. Imhoff, Long Beach State College, and 
newly appointed Senior Specialist in Early Childhood Education, 
United States Office of Health, Welfare, and Education will 
serve on the newly developed Advisory Board for the Office of 
Consulting Service, Association for Nursery Education, Southern 
California. Others who have been invited to serve are 
Dr. Robert B. Haas, Head, Education Extension, University of 
California at Los Angeles and Miss Helen Heffernan, Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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COLORADO : Sadie Morrison, State Correspondent 
Neighborhood House Child Care Center 
1265 Mariposa 
Denver , Colorado 


The Denver public schools have recently concluded the 
third in a series of educational television programs, "Preschool 
Time". 
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Resource people whose specialty is the growth and 
development of preschool children participated in the program 
designed for parents and their young children. The programs 
were planned by members of a committee who represent the 
community; the visiting nurse service, woman's clubs, church 
organizations, and the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Mrs. Burton E. Oppenheim 
State Correspondent 

11,01 33rd Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Potomac Association of Cooperative Teachers held 

its seventh workshop with a panel discussing "Let's Evaluate 

Our Schools", Cora Fisher, Arlington Public Schools, was 
moderator and panel members were: Laura McCune, Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education Counselor, Washington D.C., Hazel Moore, 
Child Guidance Counselor, Washington, D.C., Hazel a 
Supervisor of Accreditation, Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


The discussion was followed by luncheon and reports 
from those who had attended the national conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Education in Boston. 


The Montgomery County Association of Cooperative 

Teachers invited teachers of private nursery schools to a tea 
anc discussion of common goals and problems. The response was 
enthusiastic and group members expressed a wish to meet again. 


Baltimore has a unique school in The Children's Guild, 
Inc. at 2712 Eutaw Place, now in its second year of operation. 
It is a nursery school for normal children with emotional 
behavior problems. Recently presented were three excellent 
television programs explaining the school program. Purpose of 
the school is to help children early in their development to 
adjust to family life and the regular nursery school and kinder- 
garten environment. The staff consists of two trained teachers, 
a psychiatrist, a pediatrician, and a social worker. 


The Potomac Federation of Cooperative Schools (an 
organization of parents) recently sponsored a program on "The 
Child, the Cooperative and the Community", with three speakers - 
Dr. Hanna Colm, clinical psychologist, Dr. Katherine Whiteside- 
Taylor, Adult Education, Baltimore, and Dr. Kathryn Stone, 
Arlington Delegate to the Virginia Legislature. 


KANSAS Luella M. Foster, State Correspondent 


University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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The University of Kentucky is offering a new course 
"Food for Children”. The nursery school food program is the 
laboratory for the class. Miss Lucille Magruder, the teacher, 


reports that it is a very successful project both for the 
nursery school and for the students in the class. 


The Louisville Conference on Children Under Six is 
planning an all-day seminar for Marc ° e seminar, to be 
conducted as a workshop, will be devoted to music for young 
children. The morning session for parents will be spent in the 
making of simple instruments and in discussing and demonstrating 
the use of records and rhythms for children. The afternoon 
session is being planned for teachers of young children. There 
will be a joint dinner with speakers for the evening meeting. 
Mrs. Bessie Keeler, teacher in the Cochram kindergarten, is 
chairman of the program planning committee. 


Berea College is offering a new course in family 
living this year. Mrs. Opal Wolford is the teacher. Thirty 
families in the community have participated in helping students 
learn more about family adjustments in modern day life. 


Louisville has formed a nursery-kindergarten associa- 
tion which meets seven times during the year. The meetings are 
held at various schools. At the last meeting Miss Ruth Mellor, 
psychiatric social worker of the Child Guidance Clinic, dis- 
cussed the subject of helping teachers and parents understand 
children. Mrs. Carl Smith, of the Strathmoor Presbyterian 
Nursery School, is the president. of the association. 


The Education Committee of the Louisville Branch of 
the American Association of University Women recently has pub- 
lished a booklet listing the nursery schools and kindergarten 
in the county. The committee is making a survey of these schools 
to provide information to help parents in their selection of a 
school for their young children. 


Miss Judith Cauman, Day Care Consultant, United Commun- 
ity Defense Service, Child Welfare League of America, was in 
Wichita and spoke at a luncheon on December 15. The luncheon 
was sponsored by the Community Planning Council of Wichita and 
the South Central Association for Social Service. 


An Institute on Day Care will be held on Saturday, 
April 1,4, 1956 at the Town House, Kansas City, Kansas. This is 
a part of the program of the Regional Meeting of the Child 
Welfare League of America. 


A recent issue of the BULLETIN of the Kansas Preschool 
Association included an article, "Corky Comes To The Nursery", 
by Mrs. Royal Mayhan of Emporia. The article tells of the 
inclusion of a blind child in her preschool group. A brief 
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review of the article appears in the November-December issue 

of CHILDREN, a Professional Journal on Services for Children 
and on Child Life, published by the Childrens! Bureau. Thanks 
to Miss Anna E. Sundwall, our own Regional Child Welfare Repre- 
sentative, for calling this article to the attention of others 
in the field. Permission was given to the Regional Office of 
the Childrens! Bureau to mimeograph the article, and Miss Mary 
Lois Pyles, Regional Child Welfare Representative, Dallas, Texas, 
has TaPerece us that the article has been distributed through 
the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louisiana, and 
Texas, and has been well received. 


The winter issue of the BULLETIN of the Kansas Pre- 
school Association is a double feature. One section contains 
material on finger plays and simple group games for preschool 
children, with one article showing how songs and games can be 
related to speech development. The other section is concerned 
with food, including menus for mid day meals, snacks, - ivorite 
recipes and very good suggestions for purchasing and storage. 


In October the Preschool Associations of Kansas City, 
Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri met: together to hear Dr. G. M. 
Martin of the Kansas State Board of Health present and discuss 
"This Is Robert", 


Mrs. James Anderson, Wichita, attended the NANE 
meeting in Boston. 


Nell Middleton, Head Teacher at the University of 
Kansas Nursery School, was married on December 26 to Arthur Ish 
of Lawrence. She will continue in her position at the University. 
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MINNESOTA : Elizabeth M. Fuller, State Correspondent 
University of Minnesota 

Institute of Child Welfare 

Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


The University of Minnesota presented a Workshop on 
Preschool Materials at its Center for Continuation Study on the 
Minneapolis campus. The workshop, developed with the cooperation 
of the Twin Cities Preschool Education Association and the 
Institute of Child Welfare, was designed to investigate and 
explain the uses of various materials for nursery schools and 


kindergartens. Dr. Grace Langdon addressed the group on "Toys 
and A Child's Growing". 


Mrs. Roberta McLean Rindfleisch of the Minnesota Divis- 
ion of Social Welfare has been promoted to the position of 
Director, Division of Child Welfare. Her promotion followed the 


resignation of Mr. Alfred Angster. She has not yet been replaced 
in her former position, in nick was vested the responsibility for 
licensing and supervising nursery units. 
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Miss Mary Blake, formerly head of Elliot Park Neigh- 
borhood House in Wianeseci:s. resigned to accept a newly created 
position in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 


Washington, D. C. She will be Consultant on problems dealing 
with delinquent behavior of children, 


The Special Day Care Center for mentally retarded 
children which was opened recently at Elliot Park Neighborhood 
House has been accepted for additional support by the Community 
Fund. Initially supported only by the Association for the 
Mentally Retarded and endowment, this inclusion of a group program 
for young mentally retarded children in Community Fund activities 
represents an innovation in Minnesota. 


Sheltering Arms Hospital, formerly for post-poliomyelitis 
care, has been purchased as a research center and school for 
mentally retarded children. The first director is Dr. Harriet 
Blodgett, to whom inquiries may be directed. 
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NEW JERSEY: F. Mary Mason, State Correspondent 
Miss Mason's School 
53 Bayard Lane 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The fall meeting of the Central Chapter of the 
N. J. A. N. Ej was held in October in Trenton. Public school 
kindergarten and first grade teachers were invited to the meet- 
ing which was held in a public school kindergarten. eee 


Rudolph, author of Living and Learning in the Nurse chool, 
spoke on "Science for Young children”, 

The fall meeting of the N. J. A. N. E. was held in 
November. During the morning some thirteen schools were visited 
by the participants. A business meeting was held in the after- 
noon and was followed by a panel discussion on “Looking Ahead- 


After Ten Years". Mrs. Monica Olson, director of the Carteret- 
Madison Academy was panel discussion leader. 


OHIO: Emily Williams, State Correspondent 
University of Cincinnati 
College of Home Economics 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Cincinnati reports that Betty Lou Niehaus has been 
selected as the teacher for the nursery school which will be 
opened at the Cincinnati Speech and Hearing Center around March 1. 
This school will provide nursery school experience for acousti- 
cally handicapped children not eligible for the nursery school 


sponsored by the Cincinnati Public Schools. 
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Pre-School Council reports that they are making every 
effort to become better acquainted with nursery centers in 
their own area. Thus, in 1956 they are visiting host~nursery 
centers and day care centers by having their monthly meetings 
at these schools. 


Kay Pemberton, president, invited everyone to the Mid- 
tte Conference to be held in Cincinnati on April 26, 27 and 
206 


Miss Barbara Norman is a new instructor in child devel- 
opment and head teacher in the nursery school at Ohio State. She 
received her Master's degree from the University of Tennessee and 
taught at Pennsylvania State University before coming to Ohio 
State. 


The Cleveland Association for Nursery Education has 
just completed a second successful series of in-service training 
seminars for teachers. They are planning a music seminar for the 
spring of 1956. Miss Lois Archer, consultant for the Day Nursery 
Association, served as Education Committee Chairman for the 
organization of the training seminars. 


The new State of Ohio licensing for day care centers 
is going on apace in Cleveland. The Consulting Service of the 
Day Nursery Association works closely with the State representa- 
tive in charge of licensing, both regarding program planning, 
personnel and equipment, and making joint visits with the 
representative to various of the schools making application for 
license. 


Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr. spoke for the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Nursery Education, October 18, 1955. 


PENNSYLVANIA : Anne Graham Nugent, State Correspondent 
Early Childhood and Elementary Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


It has been a long time since Pennsylvania has had a 
state correspondent so communication lines have not been estab- 
lished yet. The correspondent would appreciate news items sent 
to her from members throughout the state. 


The Philadelphia area was represented at the N.A.N.E. 
national conference in Boston by the following people: Mrs. 
Gabrielle Faddis, Director of the Preschool Unit of the Child 
Study Center; Elizabeth Bjorling, Director of the Associated Day 
Nursery; Mrs. Mary Quinto and Mrs. Gloria Falatico, teachers at 
Franklin Day Nursery; Leah Gingrich, Director of the Child Care 


Centers, Philadelphia Board of Public Education; Mary Brooks, 
Play Lady at Children's Hospital; Mrs. Walter Moran, Director of 
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the Preschool Program, Overbrook School for the Blind; Edith 
Clute and Anne Nugent, Early Childhood and Elementary Education 
Department, Temple University. All enjoyed the meetings, 
research groups and the resource centers and were delighted with 
the opportunities to renew friendships and exchange ideas with 
friends from all parts of the country. 


The Child Study Center of the Institute of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital has sponsored two meetings recently in which the 
cases of disturbed preschool age children have been discussed by 
the Clinical Staff of the Child Study Center, with Dr. Norman 
Nixon, Director, presiding. The presentation of these cases 
before the group of public and private nursery school and kinder- 
garten teachers and other individuals interested in young children 
has stimulated the development of a seminar of ten meetings, 
sponsored by the center. This seminar will focus on the problems 
of preschool children which are beyond the bounds of normalcy, 
danger signals that can be detected by the teacher, what can be 
done within the nursery school program itself to help the child, 
and where and how to make referrals for intensive treatment. 
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UTAH: Ruby Eames, State Correspondent 
Instructor in Child Development 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


The new state correspondent will welcome news from other 
members in the state. Dr. Bruce Gardner, former state correspon- 
dent, has accepted an appointment at Lowa State College on the 
Child Development staff. 


Appointed as the new head of Child Development at Utah 
State Agricultural College is Dr. Don Carter who has just received 
his Ed. D. from Teachers College in family relationships. He has 
taught at the U. S. A. C. for several years in the field of 
sociology. 


During the past summer Ruby Eames received her M. A. 
degree from Iowa State College. Miss Eames supervises the college 
preschool laboratory and teaches classes in child development. 


This year, Mrs. Valera Holman, who for several years has 
taught the parent cooperative nursery school, is also teaching 
the afternoon group of four year olds at the college pre-school 
laboratory. 


Mrs. Emma Lou R. Moray will serve as assistant in the 
Nursery School at the University of Utah. Mrs. Moray received 
her education at the University of Utah and served as an assistant 
in the nursery school several years ago. 
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Miss June Pehrson will serve as an assistant in the 
nursery school at the University of Utah. She received her 
education from U. S. A. C. and has taught kindergarten for many 
years. 


Dr. Blaine M. Porter was appointed Professor of Human 
Development and Family Relationships in September and became 
the first chairman of the department at Brigham Young University. 
Dr. Porter has been an assistant professor in the Department of 
Child Development at Iowa State College before coming to the 
University. 


FLORIDA: Janet McCracken, State Correspondent 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


"Working Together for Good School for Children Under Six" 
was the theme for conferences held in seven cities in Florida 
between January 2ist and January 3lst. Dr. Hazel Gabbard, Spec- 
ialist, Extended School Services and Parent Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., served as consultant. 


These conferences grew out of a proposal made at a 
meeting of school directors which was held at Florida State 
University in June, 1955. The plan for each conference included 
a talk by Dr. Gabbard on "What is a Good School for Children 
Under Six?", in which problems, trends, characteristics and plans 
for improving understanding throughout the nation were indicated. 
Discussion groups on local problems and questions followed. 
Miami, West Palm Beach, St. Petersburg, Orlando, Jacksonville, 
Pensacola and Panama City were the centers for these conferences. 


The purposes of this series of conferences are to 
develop interest in, identify problems of, and locate leaders 
in programs for children under six in the state of Florida; to 
determine effective ways to secure services from agencies working 
with young children; to determine the essential characteristics 
of a good program; to acquaint institutions of higher education 
with problems related to schools for children under six so that 
effective teacher education programs may be developed; and to 
recommend next steps in working together for children in Florida. 


& 
HAWAII: Carolyn R. Balsbaugh 
University Preschool 


University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


The Hawaii Child Care Association has planned a Workshop 
for child care center staff to be held at the University Preschool 
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on Saturday, January 2lst. There will be three interest centers 
led by staff members of the University Preschool: Art activities, 
Miss Harriet L. Johnson; music and rhythmic activities, Miss 
Isabel Snow; and children's books and stories, Miss Hannah Lou 

ennett. Teachers who register for the workshop wi have an 
opportunity to attend all three interest groups during the morning 
session. 


Officers of the Hawaii Child Care Association for the 
current year are: President, Mrs. E. C. Tuttle, Hale Keiki Day 


Care; Vice President, Mrs. Edward Shackley, Kaneohe Private 
School; Secretary, Mrs. Trude Akau; and Treasurer, Mrs. Marie 
Rassmussen, Alewa Heights Day Care. 


Hawaii kindergarten teachers on exchange on the mainland 
for the 1955-56 school year are: 


Miss Lily Y. Sueoka 
Oc cnoo 
Yonkers, New York 
and 
Miss Naomi Yamamoto 


nneapolis Public School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Four nursery school assistantships will be available 
at Oregon State College in the fall of 1956. The assistant- 
ships pay $1080 for the school year and the holder spends five 
morning a week on one of the college nursery schools, under the 
direction of a head teacher. For further information please 
write to: 


Mrs. Katherine H. Read 
School of Home Economics 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


@ 


Notice has come of an opening for September, 1956 at 
the College of Home Economics, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. The position involves teaching a freshman course, 
Introduction to Child Development, supervision of the nursery 
school group of sixteen three year olds, supervision of student 
teachers, supervision of students working on special problems 
and work with the parents of the nursery school children. 


For further information write to the Head of the 
Department of the College of Home Economics, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 1954-55 


Sharing—A New lout in Te Teacher-Parent Relationships, by Evelyn Beyer $ 35 


copies 25¢ each) 
How Are The 5’s Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI and NANE ened $ .05 
Single copies free 
Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, rint from 


NAN.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 1, 195 $ 
The Cooperative Nursery School—A Si t Trend in Nursery Education, by Myra ete, 
Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1954 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the American Academy 7 
Pediatrics 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for Your Child, in 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy 


Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lourdes 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl 
Essentials of Nursery School Education 
Let’s Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read 
Livi 

ving Music with Children, by Mary Barre raermrrees siecle 
Nursery School Before and After $ 


Nursery Schools te Relation to American Culture Pattern—What Ase We far? by 


“ew 
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($1.50 per doz.) 


(25 or more copies 25¢ each) 


Ruth Benedict 10 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries 50 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, by Dorothy Haupt 50 

(25 or more copies 35¢ each) 
each for 530 to 100 3¢ each for 100 copies or more) 
Education of Children Under Six in Public —Programs and Si 50 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer. .20 
Today’s Children in Germany, by Agnes Snyder. ——— $ .10 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak $ 50 
(25 or more copies 35¢ each) 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. $ .05 
ORDER BLANK 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with each shipment. 
Indicate quantity of each publication desired in [J 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 


Kingston, Rhode Island 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Please send check or money order. Official purchase orders will be billed on reqyest. 
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BULLETIN STAFF AND EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Docia Zavitkovsky, Editor Mary Alice Mallum, Associate Editor 
1723 lth Street 1723 lth Street 

Santa Monica, California Santa Monica, California 

Abigail Eliot Katherine Read 

8h Main Street School of Home Economics 

Concord, Massachusetts Oregon State College 


Corvallis, Oregon 


Polly McVickar Rosalie Blau 
22139 Carbon Mesa Road 1253 South Orange Grove 
Malibu, California Los Angeles 19, California 


Theresa S. Mahler 
Room 35, 135 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 2, California 
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EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1956, INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES WILL 
BE $5.00 WHEN OBTAINED DIRECTLY FROM THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
$3.50 WHEN OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR REGIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION WHICH HAS AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a Bulletin which is sent to members 
and libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your 
membership assures you of information about forthcoming 


conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material inter- 
preting nursery education to the profession and to the 


community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by 
strengthening the programs of local organizations, 
committees are now at work planning ways to improve 
communication and cooperation among local, state and 
regional groups concerned with young children. 


YOU _CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national 
voice that speaks in behalf of young children. You can help 
in the process of welding together people throughout the 
country who have a primary interest in the field of nursery 


education. 


To join NANE: Complete the form To obtain information without 
below and mail with check payable obligation about how an organ- 


to the National Association for ization may become affiliated with 
Nursery Education, to Aladine NANE send the information 
Shomaker, Treasurer, South Side requested below to: 
Day Nursery, 2930 Iowa Ave., 
St. Louis 18, Missouri National Association for Nursery 
Education 

1. MEMBER: Barbara Fischer, Secretary 

Active ($3.50)+# Stephens College, Box 820 


Columbia, Missouri 
Student ( 1.00) 


Life (100.00) 


2- SUBSCRIBER: 
Library ($2.00) Name of person requesting information 


Name of organization 


Your name 


Address: Address 


Date Relationship to above organization 
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Sec. 34.66 P.L.&R. 


